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Prescribe Pyorrhocide Powder—Compare Results 


Pyorrhocide Powder samples for distribution 
Sa m pl CS 2 to your patients, and a trial bottle of Dentinol 


for use at the chair, sent free on request. 


The Dentinol & Pyorrhocide Co., Inc. 


Sole Distributors 
1480 Broadway New York 
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- 
For combating mouthQ infection 





An effective dentifrice in which a tooth paste serves as 
a carrier for an active toxin-neutralizing agent — Sodium 
Ricinoleate — to encourage the continuous use by the 
patient of this detoxifying and inhibiting agent. 


Sodium Ricinoleate—the purified salt of a fatty acid from 
the castor bean — neutralizes on contact such virulent 
toxins as those of tetanus, diphtheria, and scarlet fever, 
without injury to tissues or destruction of their antigenic 
properties. It also exerts definite, though selective killing 
properties toward the bacteria playing an active part in 
mouth infections; such as the Streptococcus, Vincent’s organ- 
isms, and others. 


Detoxol is tested both for its power to protect guinea 
pigs against ten M. L. D. of tetanus toxin, and for its 
germicidal activity toward the Streptococcus. 


Merrell’s Detoxol is a scientific product for professional 
use by the thinking practitioner. A professional trial 
package will be supplied upon request, 





America's Oldest Pharmaceutical Laboratory 
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Isaak Meetings 


March 5th and 6th, 1926—Louisiana State Dental Society, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 





April 5th to 7th, 1926—Kentucky State Dental Association, 
Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 





April 12th to 14th, 1926 — Michigan State Dental Society, 
Detroit, Mich. 





April 13th to 15th, 1926—Virginia State Dental Association 
and North Carolina Dental Society, Richmond, Va. 





April 14th to 17th, 1926—New Jersey State Dental Society, 
Stacy-T rent Hotel, Trenton, N. J. 





April 27th to 29th, 1926—Texas State Dental Society, Wichita 
* Falls, Texas. 





May 3d to 7th, 1926—Massachusetts Dental Society, Copley 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 





May 4th to 7th, 1926—Tennessee State . Dental Association, 
Nashville, Tenn. 





May 17th to 19th, 1926—West Virginia State Dental Society, | 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 





May 19th to 22d, 1926—Dental Society of State of New 
York, Hotel Astor, New York, N. Y. 





May 26th to 28th, 1926—Vermont State Dental Society, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 





June Ist to 3d, 1926—Northeastern Massachusetts Dental So- 


ciety, New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 





June 21st to 26th, 1926 — Pacific Coast Dental Conference, 
Portland, Ore. 
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CASTING GOLDS 
Two Dependable Grades 


ewe manufacturers make several grades of steel for the | 


same purpose, differing only in their degree of excellence 
and their manufacturing cost. 

This Company makes two grades of casting golds for similar 
purposes, also differing in their degree of excellence and their 
manufacturing cost. | 
_ For lesser refinements of technique, or when initial cost is 
important, Ney’s “Special’”’-Casting Golds are the best in the 
world for the price. 

For greater refinements of technique, for more permanent 
restorations, or when initial cost is unimportant, the Ney-Oro 
(Weinstein formula) Casting Golds are the best in the world 
at any price. 

Ney’s “Special” Casting Golds 
No. 1. A light golden yellow inlay gold. Also for three- 
quarter crowns. Harder than 22 k. Melting Point $1.10 
app. 1800° F. per dwt. 
No. 2. An easily swaged denture gold. Color of light coin, 
and similar hardness. May also be used for three- $1.25 
quarter crowns. Melting Point app. 1750° F. per dwt. 
No. 3. A rich gold colored cast clasp alloy. Also for lin- 
gual, palatal bars, saddles and bridge pontics. Hard $1.50 
and springy. Melting Point app. 1725° F. per dwt. 


cA New Ney “Special” (No. 4) 

For Dr. Akers’ or similar “one-piece” casting technics. Many of the 
golds recommended for these methods of procedure contain nickel. Ney’s 
No. 4 contains no nickel. It is alloyed with palladium, a relatively costly 
platinum group metal. 

No. 4. Melting Point app. 1625° F. $1.25 
- per dwt. 
Stocked by all the leading dealers 
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At the Dentist’s 


By EDGAR A. GUEST 


When over me my dentist stands, 

I keep my eyes upon his hands; 
With conversation gay he tries 

To hide his work in sweet disguise, 
But ’tis himself he merely fools, 

I keep my eyes upon his tools, 





In ordinary times | can 

Enjoy a joke with any man; 

I like a laugh and fond I am 

Of every well-turned epigram, 
But in my dentist’s chair, I find, 
A jest is furthest from my mind. 


“Now, how’s your golf?” he says to me, 
Imagining that talk will be 

A soothing topic. Poor pretext! 

I’m wondering what is coming next, 
And sadly unto him I say: 

“Ts that a niblick on your tray?” 


Copyright, Edgar A. Guest. 











Doings ath 


— r = HE sixty-second an- 
Sy) \6 sy nual session of the 
en bs Chicago Dental So- 
(eey en) | ciety, January 27th- 
| 29th, at the Drake 
Hotel, was probably the great- 
est meeting of a local dental 
society that has ever been held. 

The program covered every- 
thing that could possibly be cov- 
ered even in a national associa- 
tion meeting, and the officers 
and chairmen of the committees 
deserve great credit for the suc- 
cess of both the attendance and 
the program. 

About eight thousand dentists 
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Left to right (standing): Drs. W. F. on Arthur D. 
M. M. Printz; (sitting) P. G. Puterbaugh, C 


registered for the convention, 
The Drake Hotel is admirably 
adapted for such an affair, there 
being a large number of lecture 


_ and clinic rooms available under 


the same roof. The manufac- 
turers’ exhibit was very com- 
plete, and, as usual, well at- 
tended. 

All of the papers and clinics 
were well worth hearing, but 
it would be impossible for one 
person to hear the entire pro- 
gram, so that in speaking of 
some of the papers in particular 
I do not mean that others were 





Black, 
. N. Johnson, 


Thomas L. Gilmer. 
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not equally as good and equally 
as interesting. 

Dr. Russel W. Bunting, or 
Ann Arbor, Mich., had a highly 
instructive paper on “The Con- 
trol of Bacillus Acidophilus 
Overgrowths as a Prevention of 
Dental Caries.”’ Dr. Paul A. 
Barker, of Denver, Colo., had a 
very excellent paper on “Con- 
servation of Children’s Teeth; 
Operative Technic.” Dr. Fred 


F. Molt’s paper on “Mouth 
Preparation,” in the Full-Den- 
ture Prosthesis Section, covered 
the subject very nicely. Dr. Hart 
J. Goslee, on “Fixed Bridge- 
work,” was very convincing and, 
as usual, presented unanswer- 


athe Drake 


MTOR 


able arguments. A good deal of 
interest was also taken in the 
paper by Dr. Joseph C. Beck, of 
Chicago, on the “Differential 
Diagnosis of Syphilis and Non- 
Malignant and Malignant Tu- 
mors of the Mouth.” 
_ In the Orthodontia Section, 
Dr. Frank M. Casto, of Cleve- 
land, read a paper on “Diag- 
nosis of Malocclusion; Correct 
Time for Treatment.” ‘The pa- 
per was of great importance, 
particularly in regard to the 
correct time for treatment, and 
will be read with great interest 
when published. 

In the Mouth Hygiene and 
Preventive Dentistry Section, 





Left to right: Drs. Detwiler, Haidee W. Guthrie, Celia Rich, 
Josephine Pfeifer, Mary B. Meade. 
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registered for the convention, 
The Drake Hotel is admirably 
adapted for such an affair, there 
being a large number of lecture 
and clinic rooms available under 
the same roof. The manufac. 
turers’ exhibit was very com- 
plete, and, as usual, well at- 
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able arguments. A good deal of 
interest was also taken in the 
paper by Dr. Joseph C. Beck, of 
Chicago, on the “Differential 
Diagnosis of Syphilis and Non- 
Malignant and Malignant Tu- 
mors of the Mouth.” 
In the Orthodontia Section, 
Dr. Frank M. Casto, of Cleve- 
land, read a paper on “Diag- 
nosis of Malocclusion; Correct 
Time for Treatment.” ‘The pa- 
per was of great importance, 
particularly in regard to the 
correct time for treatment, and 
will be read with great interest 
when published. 

In the Mouth Hygiene and 
Preventive Dentistry Section, 
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Dr, Isaac D. Rawlings, state 
commissioner of public health, 
of Springfield, Ill., read a paper 
on “The Place of Dental Health 
in a Public Health Program,” 
and. Dr. Mabel Nelson, of 
Iowa State College, Ames, Ia., 
read a paper on “The Role of 
Diet in Lactation,” and Dr. G. 
H. Wandell, of Iowa City, Ia., 
presented a paper on “Pre-Natal 
and Pre-School Dental Service.” 

Two particularly interesting 
playlets were given by dental 
school children. ‘The first was 
“Stepping Stones to Happiness,” 
and the second ‘““Tooth Truths; 
a Dream of Realities; a Play 
with a Moral.” ‘These playlets, 
it is greatly to be hoped, will be 
printed, so that they may be 
widely distributed for use in 
school dental clinics. 

The Food and Nutrition Ex- 
hibit was well worth while. In 
this nutrition exhibit science 
and common sense seem to be 
gaining over the old ideas that 
were advanced a few years ago 
on what people should eat. 

Dr. Howard R. Raper, of 
Albuquerque, N. M., read a 
paper on “Some Newer Phases 
of Oral Radiographic Technic.” 

The ever-present pulpless 
tooth argument was again ad- 
vanced by Dr. Joseph L. Mil- 
ler, of Chicago, on ‘“The Prob- 
lem of the Pulpless Tooth as 
Seen by the Physician,” and by 
Dr. C. N. Johnson, of Chicago, 
on “The Problem of the Pulp- 
less Tooth as Seen by the Gen- 
eral Practitioner of Dentistry.” 
Fortunately for the meeting of 
the Society, there was no gen- 
eral discussion, there being only 





———— 


three days for the entire meet- 
ing. 

Dr. W. A. Chamberlain, of 
St. Louis, Mo., read a paper on 
“Root Canals. Why Fill?” and 
the question of “why” is still 
unanswered. 

Dr. Rupert E. Hall, of Chi- 
cago, presented yet another idea 
on occlusion, which is beyond 
anybody excepting the prosthetic 
specialist, and from the number 
of different basic ideas those of 
us on the outside sometimes 
wonder whether or not the pros- 
thetic specialist has made up his 
mind as to what is really fun- 
damental. 

In the Oral Surgery Section 
a very interesting paper by Dr. 
Vilray P. Blair, on “The Man- 
agement of Serious Injuries of 
the Mouth, Face and Jaws,” 
was read. ‘The discussion by 
Dr. Potts and Dr. Logan was 
very illuminating. 

Dr. Percy R. Howe, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., read ‘a paper on 
“Diet as a Factor in Dental 
Diseases.” Dr. Grace Rogers 
Spalding, of Birmingham, Mich., 
took up the matter of “Prolong- 
ing Life by. Dental Prophy- 
laxis,’ and Dr. W. F. Whalen, 
of Peoria, IIl., discussed the 
“Future of Preventive Den- 
tistry and Oral Hygiene.” 

In the Public Health and 
Educational Exhibit there was 
a new feature, a public speaking 
class in which public speaking 
was taught by Prof. Bertram 
C. Nelson, of the University of 
Chicago. This gave the mem- 
bers of the Chicago Dental So- 
ciety the advantage of three 

half-days of intensive training in 
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A scene from the children’s play staged at the Chicago Dental 
Society meeting. 


public speaking. A special class 
was held for those intersted in 
oral hygiene. 

The general health examina- 
tions were also carried out by 
members of the Chicago Med- 
ical Society, under the direction 
of Dr. James H. Hutton, of 
Chicago. 


In the Roentgenology Section, ’ 


Dr. C. Edmund Kells, of New 


Orleans, read a very excellent 


paper on “Thirty Years’ Ex- 


perience in the Field of Roent- 
genology.” Dr. Kells, having 
been the first man to take a den- 
tal x-ray, was listened to with 
great interest. Only those who 


have heard Dr. Kells speak can 
realize how marvelously he holds 
his audience regardless of what 
he tells them. 


A joint meeting was also held 
of the Chicago Medical Society 
and the Chicago Dental Society, 
and was presided over. by Dr. 
M. M. Printz, president of the 
Chicago Dental Society. 

A paper on “Teamwork for 
the Health of the People,” by 
Dr, William D. Haggard, presi- 
dent of the American Medical 
Association, and “A Dental 
Educational Program,” by Dr. 
Sheppard W. Foster, of Atlanta, 
president of the American Den- 
tal Association, were the fea- 
tures of the evening. 

In the Operative Dentistry 
Section, the “Uses of Silicate 
Cements,” by Dr. Harold O. 
Hansen, of Chicago, and “Pres- 
ent Status of Operative Den- 
tistry,’’ by Dr. Arthur D. Black, 
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International 


Perfect teeth—this girl has them. Miss Edyth Carpenter, acclaimed 
by dentists attending the meeting in Chicago as the girl 
with the most nearly perfect teeth. Her teeth 
have no irregularity, decay or disease. 
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of Chicago, were attentively lis- 
tened to. 

‘Tissue Changes Under Ar- 
tifcial Dentures,” by Dr. E. 
Byron Kelly, of Chicago, was 
also a timely paper, conveying a 
number of new ideas. 

“Surgical Factors Related to 
the Rebuilding of the Aveolar 
Process,’ by Dr. H. W. Mac- 
Millan, of Cincinnati, was a 
very excellent. paper. 

“Progress in Mouth Hy- 
giene,”’ by Dr. Louis Ottofy, of 
Chicago, was well presented, 
and ‘Interpretation of Oral Ra- 
diographic Films,” by Dr. C. O. 
Simpson, of St. Louis, was, as 
usual, beautifully illustrated and 
well presented. 

“A Study of Tissue Changes 
as Revealed in the Roentgeno- 
gram,” by Dr. Ira C. Brownlie, 
of Denver, was full of new sug- 
gestions and methods. 

“The Advantages of Alve- 
olectomy and the Principles 
Underlying the ‘Technic,’ by 
Dr. James A. Blue, of Bir- 
nmingham, Ala., and Dr. Louis 
Schultz, Sr., of Chicago, who 
read a paper on “Acute and 
Chronic Maxillary Sinus Infec- 
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tion,” were most attentively lis- 
tened to. 

The oral surgery clinics con- 
ducted by Dr. W. H. G. Logan, 
of the Cook County Hospital, 
of Chicago, were all very well 
presented. 

In the Mouth Hygiene and 
Preventive Dentistry Section, 
the paper on ““Mouth Hygiene— 
for Old and Young,” by Dr. E. 
L. Pettibone, of Cleveland, and 
“Dentistry as a Health Prob- 
lem,” by Evelyn C. Schmidt, 
director of oral hygiene, Amer- 
ican Dental Association, should 
have wide publicity. 

There were so many splendid 
papers and so many unusual 
clinics that it would be impos- 
sible to mention all of them. 

As usual, the Oral Surgery 
Section was very largely at- 
tended. The Prosthetic Section 
had its full share of enthusiasts. 
In fact, the entire meeting re- 
minded one more of a national 
association meeting than one 
would suppose would be possi- 
ble with a purely local society. 

A city that doesn’t have an 
active local society is indeed un- 
fortunate. 
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Focus your attention for a 
moment upon dental examina- 
tion for life insurance. Con- 
sider what it would mean 
should but a single life insur- 
ance company require that all 
applicants for insurance have 
sound and sufficient teeth or 
correct artificial substitutes be- 






Dentistry 
Lift. 


fore they will be accepted! 





By ALONZO MILT0 








SSSHIRTEEN years 
Biy| ago the writer con- 
tributed a series of 





indicating the relationship be- 
tween diseased teeth and certain 
diseases of an infectious nature. 
The purpose of these articles 
was to secure the interest of, and 
to suggest to, life insurance med- 
ical examiners. the advisability 
and desirability of including 
dental examination in the exam- 
ination of prospective policy 
holders. The writer is of the 
opinion that this was the first 
proposal of this kind for this 
purpose. The medical depart- 
ments of over one hundred life 
insurance companies sent letters 
expressing their interest in the 
matter. 

No material results were 
achieved until the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company of 
New York installed a dental 
clinic for their employees. About 
the same time this company in- 
cluded in their health educa- 
tional program pamphlets and 
other literature dealing with the 
care and importance of sound 
teeth and the menace of diseased 
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L.D.S., R.C.@DINE, 
: ndon, E 
ones. A year or two later sev- 
eral life insurance companies net witl 
established the Life Extension good vit 
Institute to popularize the peri- proposer 
odic systematic physical exami- teeth, an 
nation of those appreciating its 1 good ‘ 
value. . bad set ¢ 
At the start, x-ray examina- Lister 
tion of the mouth and teeth was tion for 
not included. Later, as the Bihed in 
proofs accumulated showing the iin of 
considerable contribution of oral Foxw 
foci of infection to systemic and Qf yamin: 
organic disease, full-mouth x-ray 1995 } 
examination was made part of diane m 
the routine examination of those §f is teeth 
who subscribed. | nation. 
The books published ten to Yroteq ¢ 
fifteen years ago on medical ex- § sandpoi 
amination for life insurance On | 
mention little or nothing in re- fireth in: 
gard to the teeth. ok vaffic 
Green’s “Medical Examina- fj}... giv 
tion for Life Insurance,” pub- Bite cay: 
lished in 1905, has only a sug- page 16 
gestion in regard to the signifi- ff ioncider 
cance of Hutchinson’s teeth. tions. tt 
Brockbank’s “Life Insurance ff the class 
and General Practice” (1908) Bible cas, 
tells us that “the teeth are not § Strey 
of much value for insurance in- “compli 
formation, but a good set of the company 
proposer’s own teeth in adult § thea or 
life—a condition not commonly § a.” 
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No other one effort will do 
so much to safeguard the health 
of the nation as will the institu- 
tion of this dental examination 
for life insurance. The insur- 
ance companies are in a posi- 
tion to render a great public 
service, and, at the same time, 
to make an investment that 


will return a substantial profit. 











met with nowadays—is a sign of 
good vitality. Most insurance 
proposers have more or less false 
teeth, and it may be said, ‘Better 





a good set of false teeth than a 
bad set of natural ones.’ ”’ 

Lister’s “Medical Examina- 
tion for Life Insurance,” pub- 
lished in 1921, contains no men- 
tion of teeth. 

Foxworthy’s “Life Insurance 
Examination,” published in 
1925, however, shows the ad- 
vance made in the consideration 
of teeth in life insurance exami- 
nation. Several pages are de- 
voted to the teeth from the 
standpoint of foci of infection. 

On page 146, “Defective 
teeth, infected gums and absence 
of sufficient molars have never 
been given their proper value in 
the causation of disease.” On 
page 166, in regard to general 
considerations of cardiac condi- 
tions, the first consideration in 
the classification of all question- 





able cases is ““Teeth—-I. History 
of Streptococcus Infection,” or 
“complications of any sort ac- 
companying rheumatism, pyor- 
thea or dental caries, tonsilitis, 
etc.” 

On page 339, “Every exam- 


ining physician now makes a 
careful survey of the mouth and 
throat as possible sources of 
grave secondary infection in late 
years. The great frequency of 
neuritis, arthritis, nephritis, en- 
docarditis and sometimes thyroi- 
ditis following infections in 
teeth and tonsils is well proved.” 
In regard to rheumatism, on 
page 121, it is stated “when ap- 
plicants admit having had rheu- 
matism and symptoms suggest- 
ing endocarditis—in such cases 
examine tonsils, gums and teeth 
and make note of their condi- 
tion. If the applicant has had 
his tonsils or teeth removed since 
illness be sure to so state.” 
Notwithstanding the fact that 
in the book just mentioned con- 
siderable attention is focused on 
the teeth and mouth, it may be 
truly stated that medical exam- 
ination for life insurance ignores 
or forgets that diseased teeth 
and gums play a direct and in- 
direct part in the cause and con- 
tinuance of a considerable num- 
ber of organic and systemic dis- 
eases. In one disease alone— 


arthritic deformans—in 72 per 
cent of the cases, Wilcox de- 
clares, the infection has its 
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source in septic oral conditions. 

Diseased teeth and gums are 
the most considerable, consist- 
ent, insistent menace to health 
to which a person is exposed. 


They are a serious source of in- | 


sidious infection in the indi- 
vidual, and a dangerous depot 
for the dissemination of disease 
to others. 

If the great function of med- 
ical examination for life insur- 
ance is to secure selected lives, 
and to furnish the company with 
an estimate of the applicant’s 
physical condition; if it is to 
guard the company against in- 
suring any applicant having any 
illness, disease, disorder, or con- 
dition that mortality tables or 
medical observation show tend 
to shorten life, then the condi- 
tion of the teeth and gums must 
certainly be included in that 
estimate. 

The examination of teeth and 
gums should be made to rein- 
force the medical examination, 
otherwise the medical examina- 
tions are far from reasonably 
complete and trustworthy. 

Judging from a great number 
of experiments and observations 
made in England, France, Ger- 
many and the United States, 
bearing upon the improvement 
in heaith and cure of disease 
that follow dental attention and 
personal hygiene of the mouth, 
surely the medical examiners are 
neglecting to consider a very 
prolific source of infection in 
diseased teeth and their faulty 
artificial substitutes. 

Dr. Ramsey’s latest book on 
medical examination points out 
that it is the undeveloped and 


ee 


immature symptoms that are of 
the greatest importance, and the 
examiner must use his ability 
and medical knowledge to recog. 
nize them. Such immature and 
obscure conditions it will be a 
part of the dental surgeon’ 


work to look for, and of dental: 


service to guard against. It is 
well to note that other insur. 
ance companies, in addition to 
the Metropolitan and the Equi- 
table, are including in their edu- 
cational campaigns of personal 
hygiene the presentation of the 
subject of mouth hygiene and 
dental attention. ‘These con- 
servation departments start with 
a very sound economic end in 
view, based upon the experience 
of a number of years, which 
shows that the spread of knowl- 
edge of personal hygiene, sani- 
tary measures and preventive 
medicine has extended the aver- 
age duration of human life ten 
years in the previous fifty or 
sixty. 

What does this mean? It 
means that in terms of money, if 
the premiums for life insurance 
policies are based upon an ex- 
pectation of life for sound, 
healthy adults to that of the age 
of fifty to sixty years, and the 
average of those who are in- 
sured live to the age of sixty or 
seventy, the companies receive 
ten years’ additional premiums. 

The proposal, the institution 
and the development of dental 
examination is the reasonable 
and logical sequence and exten- 
sion of the medical examination. 
Dental defects and diseased con- 
ditions of the oral cavity are s0 
frequently the cause of many 
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The institution of dental examination for life in- 
surance will do more than any other single measure 
to raise high the standard of technical achievement 
and the just appreciation of dentistry’s great field by 
the profession, individually and collectively, as it 
will raise higher the appreciation of dentistry by the 
public. 








serious systemic and organic dis- 
turbances that a stomatological 
expert or a dental expert should 
be employed to discover these 
possible original sources. ‘This 
is particularly important in rela- 
tion to infectious diseases, arthri- 
tis deformans, rheumatic fever, 
septic infection of the alimen- 
tary canal, liver, kidneys, heart, 
nervous and circulatory systems. 
The indisputable fact that in- 
fection from diseased teeth is the 
most’ frequent cause of rheu- 
matic fever, and rheumatic fever 
the most frequent cause of heart 
disease, would seem to suggest, 
to most thoughtful persons, that 
the condition of the teeth is of 
some value for life insurance. 
Eighty-eight per cent of all 
deaths are the result of infec- 
tion, and one of the most fre- 
quent sources of infection are 
dead teeth and septic mouths. 
The pulpless tooth is a seques- 
tum. The body cannot destroy 
infection in that sequestrum un- 
les it may carry its attacking 
processes up to the surface of 
the tooth and absorb the tooth 


piece by piece and get to the or- 





ganisms inside the structure of 
the tooth.* 

Mr. Hyram J. Messenger, 
actuary of the T’ravelers Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford, es- 
timates that if the companies 
were to expend the sum of 
$200,000 a year for the purpose 
of spreading information in re- 
gard to personal hygiene and, in 
co-operating with other agencies, 
in health movements, also ex- 
tend to policy holders the privi- 
lege of frequent medical exami- 
nation, and, if the result should 
show a decrease in the losses of 
the companies amounting to the 
insignificant one of 16/100 of 
one per cent, they would save 
enough to cover the cost. 

If this plan were carried out 
under good business methods, 
with all the companies working 
together, he would expect a de- 
crease of one per cent of the 
death claims. This decrease of 
one per cent of the death claims 
would result in the saving to the 
companies of $1,400,000, or 
seven times the amount ex- 
pended! It is also the expressed 
opinion of an insurance man and 





*Price—Journal American Medical As- 
sociation, January 24, 1925. 
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newspaper editor that the insti- 
tution of dental examination 
would decrease the losses more 
than two per cent. 

From the stomatological 
standpoint it is recognized that 
diseased, decayed, deformed and 
deficient teeth and their faulty 
artificial substitutes are impor- 
tant contributors to any number 
of diseases that might be named. 
A septic, disorganized mastica- 
tory apparatus is a depot for 
harboring, propagating and dis- 
seminating micro-organisms, 
and the manufacture of toxins, 
ptomaines, and other poisons; it 
provides for their absorption 
into the blood and the lymph 
and their distribution to the 
structures of the mouth, acces- 
sory cavities, and the gastro in- 
testinal and respiratory tracts. 

Defective dental conditions 
are known to produce profound 
effects on the nervous system, 
respiratory apparatus, and diges- 


tive apparatus; they also con- - 


tribute to the etiology of cancer 
and sarcoma in the mouth, 
stomach and small intestine. 
Further, defective dental condi- 
tions make possible the putre- 
faction of undigested food in 
the intestines which-produces all 
grades of symptoms from simple 
headaches to epilepsy and endo- 
carditis. 

Dr. Key’s very striking ex- 
perience in St. Vincent’s Or- 
phan Asylum of Boston, Mass., 
is worthy of our serious atten- 
tion. Six months after the be- 
ginning of the dental treatment 
in this institution of 325 in- 
mates, there was a decrease in 
the number of infectious dis- 


— 


eases of fifty-nine per cent over 
that of the previous year. In 
the second year of its establish- 
ment, the number of infectioy 
diseases was reduced to ess than 
two per cent, and at this date 
there has not been an infectioy 
disease in twenty months — a 
record not yet equaled. 

Outside of syphilis and tv. 
berculosis, focal infections are 
practically the only source of 
gross damage in the human body 
in temperate climes. 

The breeding grounds of 
these organisms (organisms of 
focal infection) fortunately fo 
mankind, in the majority of 
cases are such that they can he 
easily cleaned out. These infec- 
tions are capable of doing 1 
much damage as syphilis and, 
in many respects, the results are 
similar. They are a bigger men-' 
ace to the community than syph- 
ilis because they are tolerated. 

It seems just and reasonable 
that a policy holder having 
sound, clean, normal dental or- 
gans is a better risk than one 
having disorganized and dis- 
eased ones. Such a one should 
pay a smaller premium, or else 
the client with a poor masticat- 
ing apparatus should pay a 
larger one. 

The problem of conserving 
health and prolonging life is one 
that cannot be solved solely by 
the efforts of the individual. It 
requires the concerted action of 
entire communities, in those 
manifold activities embraced by 
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the term “public health.” In 
order to make this effective the 
insurance companies must en- 
large their scope by directing 
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Ctious No other single influence could exert so forceful 
s than an effect in discouraging and checking that type of 
; date dentistry—American or Abyssinian—that Hunter and 
ctions others flay so mercilessly and so justly. No other 
Sif positive influence would stimulate and increase the 


appreciation of and the demand for that type of den- 
d nal tistry which is medically sound and mechanically 
correct as the fact that the operations and restora- 
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ce of tions will come under the scrutiny and inspection of 
body a disinterested and capable judge. 
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y for their efforts, not merely toward 
Y Of the individual, but toward the 
ne community. 

nfec- The institution of dental ex- 
& S§ amination for life insurance will 
and, # do more than any other single 
> alt # measure to raise high the stand- 
men- ¥ ard of technical achievement 
yph- and the just appreciation of den- 


. F tistry’s great field by the pro- 
a0" E fession, individually and collec- 
ving § tively, as it will raise higher the 


OF appreciation of dentistry by the 
one F public. 

dis} No. other sin gle influence 
vuld | could exert so forceful an effect 
else J in discouraging and checking 
cat- F that type of dentistry—Ameri- 
y “49 can or Abyssinian—that Hunter 
. fand others flay so mercilessly 
M8 § and so justly. No other positive 





one f influence would stimulate and 
y increase the appreciation of and 
the demand for that type of den- 
O" § tistry which is medically sound 
+ and mechanically correct as the 
in fact that the operations and res- 
be torations will come under the 
ine B scrutiny and inspection of a dis- 
I & interested and capable judge. 
"EE It has been estimated that 25 





per cent of the human race have 
septic mouths at the age of 
twenty-five—90 per cent at the 
age of forty-five and 100 per 
cent at the age of fifty. 

Take this in conjunction with 
the experience and observations 
of Dr. William Osgood who 
finds that 64 per cent of those 
who have had all their teeth re- 
moved between the ages of fif- 
teen and twenty-five have lived 
or are living from eight to thirty 
years beyond the normal expec- 
tation of life for sound, healthy 
adults. 90 per cent of those who 
have had all their teeth ex- 
tracted between the ages of 
twenty-five and fifty have lived 
or are living from five to thirty- 
five years over the normal. 66 
per cent of those who have had 
all their upper teeth extracted 
between the ages of ten and 
forty-five and many having no 
lower molars, have lived or are 
living from eight to thirty years 
over the expected longevity.* 

All these patients have been 





*Osgood—New York Medical Journal, 
August 1, 1923. 
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remarkably free from rheuma- 
tism, neuritis, headaches, nerv- 
ous and digestive disturbances, 
known valvular lesions. ‘These 
patients have had only slight 
minor ailments and _ sicknesses 
entirely unrelated to infection 
and those who died, died of 
causes almost entirely related to 
old age and accidents. 

Mendel’s experiments on 
monkeys and rabbits confirm 
the assumption that a cavity in 
a tooth offers a peculiarly fav- 
orable condition for the con- 
tamination and generalization 
of tuberculosis infection. He 
warns of the danger of the su- 
perimposed infection from this 
source even in persons already 
tubercular.* 

The army,:navy, police and 
fire departments require sound 
and sufficient teeth. Consider 
the educational value of such a 
requirement for life insurance! 
What more forceful argument 
could be produced than that of 
a great business — whose very 
foundations rest upon health— 
requiring sound teeth or proper 
artificial substitutes in order to 
render that health more secure 
and the menace of disease less 
insistent ? 

It is the opinion of men like 
Dr. Dwight of Boston, Dr. Eg- 
bert of Philadelphia, Professor 
lisher of Yale, Dr. Wells and 
many others, that tangible and 
practical results already in evi- 
dence warrant the prediction 
that the conservation and pub- 
lic health departments of life in- 





*Mendel—Annule de I’Institute Pas- 
teur, May, 1923, p. 587. 
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surance companies are a perm: 
nent and growing field of use. 
fulness, and that the privilege 


of periodical examinations is be. 
ing increasingly taken advan. 
tage of and valued by their 
policy holders. 

There will be a growing ten. 
dency to employ physicians 3 
inspectors and regulators of hv. 
man machinery, rather than a 
necromancers who are expected 
to work the cure of progressive 
and established diseases; the 
same may be said of stomatolog. 
ical and dental experts. 

The appointment of stomato- 
logical or dental inspectors to 
examine and take full mouth 
radiograms to discover the pres. 
ence of, or absence of concealed 
foci of infection and to examine 
the masticating apparatus upon 
the soundness of which, and the 
vitality and health of which de. 
pends the proper working of the 
rest of the human system, will 
constitute practical co-operation 
in a field where it is most 
needed. 

The medical examiners are 
neither trained for such exam- 
inations nor do they desire to 
undertake them. It remains for 
stomatologists and dental sur 
geons to call the attention of the 
insurance companies to the great 
good to the policy holders, the 
profit to the companies, and the 
public health benefit to the com- 
munity that dental examination 
for life insurance would bring. 

Every dental surgeon who be: 
lieves in the benefits of the serv- 
ice he renders, and every dentist 
who believes in the good of mouth 
hygiene, every professional mat 
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who would like to see his serv- make an investment that will 
ices justly appreciated will re- return a substantial profit. 
alize that the institution of a Focus your attention for a 
dental examination for life in- moment upon dental examina- 
surance will bring this about. tion for life insurance. Con- 
He may add his influence to sider what it would mean should 
have the companies consider it. but a single life insurance com- 
No other one effort will do pany require that all applicants 
so much to safeguard the health for life insurance have sound 
of the nation as will the institu- and sufficient teeth or correct 
tion of this dental examination artificial substitutes before they 
for life insurance. The life in- will be accepted for life in- 
surance companies are in a posi- surance! 
tion to render a great public 56 Manchester St., 
service, and, at the same tme, to London W. 1, England. 





The Chicago Meeting as Seen by the 
Chicago Tribune 


The new $1,500,000 Passavant Hospital on McKinlock 
campus is to have a dental operating room, the first in Chicago. 
Heretofore it was a difficult thing to employ oral surgery upon a 
patient with a failing heart, or other general afflictions. 

Paul Revere was a dentist. And there are 125 dentists, organ- 
ized into minute men, who are carrying another message of nati6n- 
wide importance. ‘They are studying public speaking at the Chi- 
cago Dental Society convention and are booked for speaking tours 
to schools, factories and business houses, carrying the word of oral 
hygiene. 7 

The smallest person at the dentists’ confab was Mary Reichl, 
3, into whose mouth hundreds peered during the day. Since she 
was 18 months old she has been under dental treatment at the 
Cook county children’s dental clinic and her mouth is a marvel of 
modern dentistry, the visitors agreed. Anton J. Cermak, president 
of the county board, originated the children’s dental clinic. 

Following their own preachings, many dentists underwent the 
complete physical examination provided without charge for mem- 
bers of the society. 

Dr..C. Edmund Kells, of New Orleans, took the first x-ray 
picture of teeth in 1896. At the convention he received the first 
telegraphed x-ray dental picture over American _Felephone and 
Telegraph wires from New Orleans. 

From Paris, France, came Dr. R. M. Loriot to attend the den- 
tists’ meeting. He said the dentists of France are bitterly com- 
petitive, instead of.co-operative, as in America. 








Now 


Rei : 
2] address given. by 
y Willis A. Sutton, 
Na Superintendent o f 
Atlanta Schools.t It is full of 
enthusiasm. I wish it were pos- 
sible for every dentist, every 
school superintendent and every 
member of every school board 
to have read it. 

I will just quote this theory 
which applies to us as a profes- 
sion particularly. “If there is 
any ignorance in Atlanta, Ga., 
I am responsible for it and my 
predecessors are responsible for 
it and the teachers of Atlanta 
and the college men and the col- 
lege women, and the private 
schools and the private school 
men and women are responsible 
for it. If there is bad health, if 
there is yellow fever, small-pox 
or epidemics whatever they may 
be I think the doctors of At- 
lanta are responsible for it. I 
say to you if there are any bad 
teeth there the dentists are re- 
sponsible for them. That is a 
thing that I believe with all my 
heart. I did not get that just 
today,-but by persistent and care- 
ful study, and I believe that you 
owe a responsiblity to the com- 
munity, in which you live, to see 
that the school board, that the 
women’s clubs, and that the 
other organizations that stand 





*Read before the Dutchess-Putnam 
Dental Society 
*March 19235 Journal of American Den- 


tal Association. 
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and The 


for the welfare of children in 
that community are looked 
after.”’ 

Our by-laws call for an Ed. 
ucational Committee — what 
better motto could they take 
than this? 

Again I quote, from March 
1925 Dental Items of snteriy 
“Only a short time ago the Car- 
negie Foundation refused pen- 
sions to retired teachers, or 
deans of dental schools. Why? 
Because dentistry is not consid- 





ered by it as an educated pro- 
fession.”’ 

Think of that men, doesn’t it 
start you thinking? As I sit at 
my desk writing, looking around : 
me and note the books on my 
shelves written by such men as 
Price, Black, Erdlemen, Fones, 
Buckley, Jackson, Angle, Tal- 
bot, Dewey, Brophy and many 
others, [I wonder where the 
Foundation can find books that 
show more knowledge of the 
subject than they, and yet they 
are classed as uneducated ! 

Then I recall the names of 
such men as, Starr, Truman, 
Miller, Jarvie, Cryer, Perry, 
Callahan, men that have been 
great in the memory of some of 
us older men. 

Such men as Kirk and Darby, 
who are known and loved by 
many of the younger men, John- 
son, Hartzell, Arthur Black, 
Thornton and many others who 
are giving their strength, time 
money and their lives for dentis 
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It is only seldom that Orat HycieEne prints a | 

: society ye particularly one with such a local | 

is. But Dr. Palmer’s ideas are the sort | 

that should be broadcast far and wide. 
ticle is full of food for thought for every dentist, 
wherever he may be and the genia!, friendly 

warmth of Dr. Palmer’s style makes his contribu- 
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try. What better example of 
learning and sarifice can be 
found in the world, and yet they 
are classed with the uneducated. 

I have a son, who if he lives 
another year will have degrees 
fom Amherst and Harvard 
Colleges, the last one a Ph. D., 
and will give his life to the 
teaching profession; in twenty- 
five years he will be entitled to 
a Carnegie Pension. My prayer 
is that he may honor his calling, 
and I have every reason to be- 
lieve he will (a natural fatherly 
feeling), but can he do more in 
an educational way than many 
of the men I have mentioned 
have and are doing in an educa- 
tional way, and, added to it, in 
a humanitarian way? 

No; and yet he will be en- 
titled to the pension from which 
these men are barred. Men, it’s 
something to think about, no one 
is to blame for the present con- 
ditions more than the men of 
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my age, and older men; we see 
it now when it’s too late; the 
change for the better must be 
made by you younger men. 
Don’t wait until it is too late 
and be compelled to look back 
at your shortcomings as we are 
obliged to do, but every one of 
you take this to heart and go 
home determined to make the 
dental profession, your chosen 
profession, an honored and ed- 
ucated profession. 

One day, ten or more years 
ago, a salesman of one of our 
principal medical and dental 
publishing houses called; he 
asked me about different men of 
the city. Looking over his list 
I saw a very fine note written 
against two or three of the 
names, men as old and older 
than I. 

The salesman could read it; I 
could not; I asked him what it 
said; one was “know it all,” the 
other, “never reads, hasn’t time.” 
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There is where the trouble is, 
we come out of college thinking 
we know it all, (a natural, im- 
mature feeling) some never get 
over it and dentistry will never 
get over the stigma placed 
against it by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation unless you young men de- 
cide you know very little and 
start to learn what you do not 
know. 

Gibbon said, “my early and 
invincible love for reading I 
would not exchange for the 
treasures of India.” The read- 
ing you do at this time will 
serve you later, more than you 
realize now. 

I felt very sorry for a young 
man one day when.I[ heard him 
say, “when I undertake a case 
I consider I know how to do it 
and will not take advice from 
anyone.’ What a fall some 
day: and great will be the 
splash! Some of us older men 
may be ignorant compared with 
this young man but, neverthe- 
less, twenty, thirty, forty years 
of practical experience will teach 
him a lot. 

Thirty-five years of practice 
—and yet I am glad to call in a 
colleague occasionally, young or 
old, to advise me, and yet here 
was a young man with less than 
five years of practice back of 
him, and he knows it all and 
needs no advice. 

Don’t think, boys, because you 
‘are busy from morning until 
night that you are doing all the 
dentistry; that young man just 
down the street or just around 
the corner is just as busy. We 
older men have been in the same 
position. Say there are twenty 








a 


of you about the same age, ar 
any of you sure you are a bette 


dentist than some or all the 


other nineteen? So far as I can 
observe and I know you all per. 
sonally, have watched many of 
you take state examination, and 
I have reviewed your paper, 
you are practically equal, and | 
feel sure you are morally and 
socially equal. 

I have never been a joiner of 
anything but medical and dental 
societies. I am not a Mason, 
probably not a good enough cit- 
izen for that. I am not a good 
enough Catholic to be a Knight 
of Columbus. The Jewish blood 
in me is too thin for me to be 
accepted into the Jewish socie- 
ties. But I can see the good in 
all of them. i 

As members of this little local 
society of friends, knock down 
the fence of prejudice and snob- 
bishness and help make it a 
family. _ 

Call me Dad if you wish 
until you elect another to fll 
this office. I personally am 
proud of you, and my fatherly 
advice, take it or not as you 
choose, is to enjoy yourselves 
part of the time, but set aside 
some time to work for the ad- 
vancement and uplift of your 
chosen life work. 

Thirty-five years in Pough- 
keepsie makes me an old citizen 
and makes it feel like home 
here; no doubt I have been 4 
knocker occasionally, I know ! 
have, yet I have pride enough in 
the old city to want to see tt 
advance and make strides fat 
ahead of other cities, and thus! 
accepted this presidency of the 
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society at its birth and with your 
help I want to see it first in 
dental progress. I am not doing 
this for myself but for you young 
men who have selected this as 
yur home. I do not crave 
honor or credit. 

When my term expires I 
want to hand over to my suc- 
cessor a society that includes 
every dental practitioner of the 
district, well-read, well-posted 
on every branch of dentistry and 
with every city and town of the 
two counties represented and on 
the road to being equipped with 
sme form of hospital and pre- 
ventive plan that will place old 
Dutchess and Putman in the 
lead. | 

Another duty we have before 
u. There are a few unethical 













iner of 
dental 
VL ason, 
ch cit: 
1 good 
Cnight 
blood 
to be 
socie- 


0d in 


Toca (so-called) practitioners which 
down Fi, a way (as we look at it) put 
snob- ablot on our fair territory. We 
it 48 must bear in mind that those men 
., mare dentists, as we are, gradu- 
wish ates from reputable colleges, 
> fll icensed by the state of New 
al #York to practice. They thereby 
herly Bare entitled to recognition, and 
YoU what better work can we do 
elves than encourage them to join us, 
aside Band finally lay aside their meth- 
ad Bods and become eligible to Amer- 
your fican Dental Association mem- 
bership? I personally believe. 
ugh every one of them would enter- 
ie" B tain a suggestion of that sort, 
om and thereby remove this blot 
° from our fair city. This is one 
W fof my ambitions and with your 
h in help it can be done, to make 
F "B Poughkeepsie the cleanest city 
1 dentally in the State. 
‘he I hear one after another oc- 





casionally knock the unethical 








men, but I know them person- 
ally; every one of them has 
consulted with me, and they 
have asked my advice. 

Every chance I get I suggest 
their cutting out the advertising. 
If we will all help, it might 


f come to pass in the near future. 


Bear in mind, it’s only their way 
-of looking at it, and from their 
point of view it’s all right so 
long as they abide by the adver- 
tising rules of the university 
which gives them a license, al- 
though it’s a thirty-year back- 
view of the condition. 

’ Before the day of most of you, 
advertising was not looked upon 
as today, it was not so easy to 


_ pick up a practice, and I could 


mention some of our members 
and several members of the state 
society (some of the best) who 
started that way. 

Many more things could be 
said for your consideration, but 
I have given you enough work 
for one year, and as my term is 
two years I will leave something 
to bring to your attention next 
time when the by-laws call for 
another address from the presi- 
dent. 

“T hold every man a debtor 
to his profession; from them 
which as men of course do seek 
to receive countenance and 
profit, so ought they of duty to 
endeavor themselves by way of 
amend to be a help and orna- 
ment thereunto.” 

Finally, remember, you are 
not competitors in business, but 
rather associates in the practice 
of dentistry, one of the noblest 
of humanitarian professions, and 
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we must keep ever before us the 
idea that we are working to- 
gether for professional advance- 
ment, thus let us unite as one 


s LENE 


country there are as good men 
in the profession of dentistry in 
these two counties as can be 
found in any profession any- 











solid body, and show to the where. 








On Keeping Fit 


Can you imagine a cannon complaining about the quality of 
the “fodder” served to it? Instead, we imagine a great gun, or a 
little one for that matter, snuffs out the life of a cripple or one 
diseased with gusto equal to that with which it lays low the 
physically perfect. In war, though, we are meticulous about the 
physical well-being of the soldier. His feet are kept in the finest }] 
trim. His diet is as carefully looked after as is possible under }} 
dificult conditions of commissary supply. 

His teeth are kept in the best order. If he dies, he is a 
sacrifice to the high ideal of peace. But when peace comes he can 
look out for himself. | 

And because we are prone to neglect our physical well-being, 
in small matters at least, the works of peace not infrequently 
suffer. General Pershing is a case in point. Had he got a tooth- }} 
ache in France the best dental skill would have been available to J 
relieve him. He would have got equally good care were he but a ff] 
private. Peace prevailing and he having been assigned to assist in 
the settlement of the Tacna-Arica territorial and political dispute 
in South America out of which war might have emerged at any 
time in the last 40-odd years, he is suddenly compelled to relin- 
quish his post on account of an infected tooth. 

We may put away the suspicion widely held that too many 


















human ills in the present are being blamed on the teeth. The fact Jj 
is we do not take a sensible interest in our health. If we did the §} 
rank and file of commerce and industry would be as fit for daily ] 
duties as our soldiers were when facing death that we might enjoy 
peace.—Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. I 
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(Sincere apologies to Rudyard Kipling) 


By THOS. C. BONNEY, D.D.S., 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 


F YOU can take a lower six-year molar, 
Devitalized, and brittle past belief ; 
If you can gently ease it from its socket 
With magic touch, and “just as slick as grease” ; 
If you can take a cow-horn or a physick, 
Or any forcep made by hand of man, 
And tantalize and tease this fragile object 
Into the light of day, all spick and span: 


If you can take an upper first bicuspid, 
Broken and frail, and buried out of sight; 
If you can coax it forth from where it hideth, 
With just a little twist to left or right; 
If you can get it out with gas or local, 
And never use a chisel, bur or drill, 
Nor mutilate the mouth by futile gouging, 
And give the patient but a gentle thrill: 


If you can take a lower third, impacted, 
With roots to make a cork-screw blush for shame ; 
If you can take a tooth like this, and presto! 
Remove it whole, and cleverness disclaim ; 
If you can use a simple twist or wiggle, 
To cause this tooth to be delivered clear, 
If you can smile the while and cause your patient 
To smile with you, and e’en, perchance, to cheer: 


If you can deftly lift a granuloma 
From out its bed, complete from A to Z; 
If you can do this working through the socket 
Purely by guess, despite you cannot see; 
If you can do these tasks from morn till evening, 
And come up smiling when the day is done, 
You'll be a super-super-exodontist, 
And—what is more—the work will be all fun. 

















[HE members of or- 
iganized dentistry 
i mourn the loss of 
| Dr. John Flocker 
| ==J Biddle, of Pitts- 
burgh, president-elect of the 
American Dental Association. 

Dr. Biddle was born in old 
Allegheny City (now Pitts- 
burgh, North Side), February 
16th, 1882. He received his 
early education in the public 
schools of old Allegheny City. 
He attended the Dental School, 
University of Pittsburgh, gradu- 
ating with the class of 1903. 

He became a member of the 
faculty of the School of Den- 
tistry in 1906, and achieved an 
eminent position as teacher, pub- 
lic speaker and clinician. He 
has appeared before many of the 
prominent dental associations of 
this country, Canada and Eu- 
rope. 

Last year, at the Louisville 
meeting of the American Den- 
tal Association, he was unani- 
mously elected as president-elect 
of that organization. He was 
president of the Pennsylvania 
State Society in 1922, and served 
as secretary and president of the 
American Institute of Dental 
Teachers. At the time of his 
death, though still a young man, 
his life had been crowded with 
unusual accomplishments. He 
was professor of clinical dental 
pathology, radiology and minor 
surgery at the School of Den- 
tistry of the University of Pitts- 
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burgh. He was a member of 
the senior staff and head of 
the Dental Departments of the 
Mercy and Allegheny General 
Hospitals: Dr. Biddle was pre- 
eminent as a dental radiographer 
and diagnostician and was chair- 
man of the Section of Exodon- 
tia, Radiology and Anesthesia 
of the International Congress. 

Dr. Biddle comes of a long 
line of dentists. His father, Dr. 
C. P. Biddle, a noted dentist of 
the Pittsburgh district, up to the 
time of his retirement from 
active practice a few years ago, 
had practiced for 66 continuous 
years, a record probably not 
equaled by any other dentist. 
His uncle, Dr. J. T. Biddle, was 
also a dentist. His grand- 
uncles, Drs. G. W. and Jona- 
than Biddle, were well-known 
dentists of the middle of last 
century; in fact, Dr. G. W. 
Biddle was dentist to President 
Lincoln and was the inventor of 
the gold crown. 

He was a member of and ac- 
tively associated with the North 
Dental Club of Pittsburgh, 
Odontological Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, Lake Erie 
Dental Society, Pennsylvania 
State Dental Society, organiza- 
tion of Seventh International 
Dental Congress, senior staff of 





Mercy and Allegheny General 
Hospitals, American Institute 
of Dental Teachers, Omicron 
Kappa Upsilon Honorary Den- 
tal Fraternity, Delta Sigma 
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Delta Fraternity, Fellow Amer- 
ican College of Dentistry, Pitts- 
burgh Athletic Association, Al- 
lgheny Lodge No. 223, F. & 
A. M.; Pittsburgh Consistory, 
Syria Shrine, Alumni Council of 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

He was also an honorary 
member of Corydon Palmer 





tute 
ron 
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Dental Society of Ohio, Read- 
ing Dental Society and Rhode 
Island State Dental Society. 

In fraternity life Dr. Biddle 
had taken a prominent part, 
being past supreme grand mas- 
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ter of Delta Sigma Delta. He 
was also a member of the Omt- 
cron Kappa Upsilon, and was 
one of the first men to be elected 
a Fellow of the American Col- 
lege of Dentistry. 

Dr. Biddle was loved and ad- 
mired by his many friends for 
high ideals and for his untiring 
devotion to organized dentistry. 

He is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Margaret Jamieson Bid- 
dle, and his parents, Dr.'‘C. Perry 
and Annie Gilmore Biddle. 

—Leslie Waddill, D. D. 8S. 
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Orleans Antiques 


By W. F. WILSON, D.D.S., Cleveland, O. 










SIOWN in old Louisiana lives a dentist, 
| who, he says, can correct all dental de- 
Sy ) fects in the good old-fashioned ways. He 

will take four hours to hammer in a 
SI filling, treat a nerve; four more hours to 
tell about it with great gusto, zeal and verve. Don’t 
believe in long-drawn treatments; treat and fill 
canal at once; if the thing aches “he should worry,” 
it is in the patient’s sconce. Dentists do their work 
too easy, who do it some other way; improvements 
are the work of Satan, if you heed what he would 
say. A dark shadow in a picture doesn’t mean a 
thing to him; rarefied bone suggest infection? That 
is just a vicious whim of the man who takes the 
picture; if you indicate a doubt, you're a fool, 
though all your cases should appear to bear you out. 
Wants no college-trained assistants; from that 
thought his mind must shrink; they might help 
relieve his burdens and leave him more time to 
think. Doesn’t like new-fangled notions, ‘infective 
foci,” give him pain, “preparation for prevention,” 
he regards as all in vain—fill the tooth with least 
destruction of tooth-substance, polish, trim; when a 
new decay develops, then that tooth comes back to 
him! He likes hard work and lots of it, just for 
work’s sake, it appears; his patients are the bloomin’ 
goats, the poor long-sufferin’ dears. 

Down there also lives a dodo, as this dentist states the 
case, who extracts both lower first molars to keep straight 
his patient’s face; claims that he’s an orthodontist, I’m 
afraid that is not true, for that ceased to be good practice 
back in eighteen sixty-two. He may balance up their 
faces, so that both sides look alike; the profile must be 
unsightly, with an outline like a pike—lower jaw short- 
ened, chin receding, fish-faced children of distress must 
grow up to curse that dentist, where he hoped for them 
to bless. 

See the wonders of the practice of the dentistry of 
yore; though in all else there is progress, they’re just 
where they were before; no new thoughts or ways adopt- 
ing to relieve their sad estate, for hard labor is their 
motto, this they always iterate. From these samples of 
their practice, told us from behind the scenes, I am glad 
I’m not a patient, down in poor old New Orleans! 
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The International 
Meeting 


The first of a series written for Orat HyGiENE 


By GEORGE B. HYNSON 


MUGUST of the present year will wit- 
wi ness at Philadelphia the greatest gath- — 


my = The occasion will be the Sesqui-Cen- 
omnia Celebration of American Independence; and 
dentistry will be represented by the meeting of its 
national and international organizations. 

Philadelphia, backed by the State and Federal 
Government, proposes to make of this occasion a 
worthy successor to the first great centennial of 
fifty years ago. 

_ In addition to a great exposition, now well ad- 
vanced towards completion, Philadelphia is prepar- 
ing to extend her well-known hospitality to the 
multitudes, including the members of the dental 
profession, who intend to help her celebrate this great 
event in the history of nations—American independ- 
ence. 

Suggestions are offered to those who areexpecting 
to attend the dental meetings that they plan. to 
remain in Philadelphia for at least a week following 
the Convention in order to have time: to visit the 
Exposition, to see some of the great dental manufac- 
turing plants located in the city, and to visit their 
hosts—the dentists of Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia is a city of great enterprise, tremen- 
dous historical interest and is famed for her hospi- 
tality. 

So set aside one week for the Convention and an- 
other for sight-seeing and a fraternal good time. 

Philadelphia, the birthplace of the nation and the 
birthplace of modern dentistry ! 
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Above are pictured, left to right, Dr. Walter A. Barry and Dr. 
Charles A, Spahn, of New York, as they sailed on the S. S. Majestic 
for Europe. They will complete arrangements for the International 
Dental Congress to be held in Philadelphia. While in Europe, Dr, 
Barry will give clinics in oral surgery in Paris and Berlin. 
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The Terrzble Turk 


JHE Turkish government has de- 
™ creed that no one within the 
xeren borders of Turkey may practice 
kikeewees) Inedicine, dentistry, law or 
pharmacy unless he is a Turk. 

This would seem to indicate that reci- 
procity is not one of their fundamental 
principles, that is, reciprocity with other 
countries. 

The presumption is that they expect 
their medical, dental and pharmaceutical 
students to go abroad for their education 
and return with the benefits of Occidental 
training so that foreigners will not be 
necessary for their well-being. 

There was a time when Turkish physi- 
cians were the best in the world. Much of 
our early medicine and surgery came from 
them, but for several raise, ok years they 
have been so engrossed in religion and war 
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that they have not had time for further 


development. 
Here's hoping that they will be able 
to get along without the rest of us! 





A New Appointment Book 


ee eottrell & Company of 15 Char- 

Wee! lotte St., London, have issued 
an appointment book for the 
year 1926 that is in many ways 





admirable. 

On each page are three days with the 
hours plainly marked from 9 a. m. to 
7.30 p.m. The date is filled in the same 
as in other books so that all the dentist 
has to do is to use the book. There are 
no complications in the figuring of the 
days of the week and the month. 

In the front of the book are the tele- 
phone numbers of all of the dental supply 
houses in the United Kingdom which of 
course would be very useful for the dentist 
in England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales 
but would not be of much use to those in 
United States and Canada. 

Then there is a page for telephone num- 
bers and a page giving postal rates. 

I notice in the body of the appointment 
book that all of the standard British holi- 
days are plainly printed. There are bank 
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holidays, quarter days, Good Friday and 
all of the other days when the British 
dentists lay off. The Fourth of July is 
not mentioned in this book but it would 
be impossible for them to mention the 
Fourth of July owing to the fact that there 
are no allowances made for Sundays and 
as the Fourth of July comes on Sunday in 
1926 it would be necessary to skip it. 

However, there are a number of blank 
pages for memos in the back of the book 
and pages for cash accounts and for busi- 
ness addresses. 

There is a special page on dental periodi- 
cals with their addresses and in this list 
of the world’s best dental periodicals we 
are very glad to see the name of Ora. 
HyG1ENE with its publication address. 

One thing I particularly note in the back 
of the book is the scale of dental charges 
agreed upon for the members of the 
“Approved Societies’’** and which was 
finally accepted by the representatives of 
the dentists and the approved societies and 
placed in operation on January Ist, 1925. 

*The ‘Approved Societies’’ are co-operative societies which 
do their buying of all kinds of merchandise at wholesale prices 
for the individual members. They also contract for medical and 
dental service, as well, as a unit. These societies then fix their 
scale of 2 Se which places the professional man upon a basis 
that a trade-union laborer would not accept. Let us hope that 


such organizations never get a foothold in the United States. 
There is one organization of this kind in Havana, Cuba. 
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When you realize that a shilling is about 
twenty-six cents and a pound sterling is 
about $4.85, you will be surprised to note 
that for scaling the teeth for each indi- 
vidual the charge is limited to five shil- 
lings which would be about $1.30. Simple 
fillings are five shillings while contoured 
fillings are seven shillings six pence. With 
root treatment, six front teeth—upper or 
lower—ten shillings which would amount, 
with the root treatment and) filling, to 
about $2.60 per tooth. For the other 
teeth, the charge per tooth would be 
fifteen shillings. 

A crown including the necessary pre- 
liminary treatment would be one pound, 
one shilling, which would be a little over 
five dollars. 

Extraction without anesthetic per tooth 
is one shilling or about twenty-six cents, 
while with an anesthetic it would be 
about two shillings. 

Now where a full or nearly full denture 
is supplied there is no charge for extrac- 
tion. This should make the Approved 
Societies popular with Exodontists. Ad- 
ministration of nitrous oxide is five shil- 
lings in addition to any other fees. 

For a full denture, which is considered 
ten or more teeth, the highest amount 
charged is three pounds five shillings 
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which would be about sixteen dollars and 
for a full upper and full lower the charge 
would be approximately thirty-two dol- 
lars. When you consider also that this 
includes the extraction, if necessary, it is 
absolutely amazing that the dentists of 
Great Britain can make a living. 

No additional charge can be made on 
this scale without the previous assent of 
the ‘Approved Societies.’’ A special esti- 
mate must be made and submitted where 
exceptional conditions exist. 

This idea of preventing the raising of a 
fee would not go very well in America. 

The fees mentioned here are about the 
same that were current in the United 
States fifty or sixty years ago. 

However, the appointment book is ex- 
cellent and for the conditions of the United 
Kingdom it could hardly be improved 
upon. Even in America this book would 
fill the bill very satisfactorily so far as 
keeping an appointment record is con- 
ceived. 





Charles E. Welch 


SEMI ARLES E. WELCH of West- 
WEFWE ficld, N. Y. has just died at 


| I Gem St. Petersburg, Fla. 
eee! = He was the Prohibition Party 
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candidate for the presidency of the United 
States in 1916 “od had been a very active 
churchman. 

Dr. Welch manufactured the now 
nationally-known grape juice from which 
he realized a very large fortune. 

He practiced dentistry in Philadelphia 
for twenty years and was one of the origi- 
nators of the Welch Dental Company. 

For those who wonder what dentists do 
outside of dentistry, here’s another example 
of a dentist who made good in a big way 
in other fields. 
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The New Slogan 

(cy ° 

Sic Be true to your teeth or your 
Bee) tecth will be false to you’’ 
than the old one, ““‘A clean tooth never 
decays.’’ | With the clean-tooth-never- 
that a tooth might be false to you, you 
are then able to enlist the enthusiasm and 


reas ay NE of the new suggestions 1n the 
oral hygiene movement is this: 

NOS, 

which is not so bad after all. 

This is a much more convincing slogan 
decays idea, only the operative dentist 
could be enthused but when you suggest 
the complete organization of the prostho- 
dontia section. 
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States Rights 


freq I a recent meeting of some of the 
941 Democratic solons in New York 

(AWA NG) it was decided to go back to the 
Ee RAC old faith of Jeffersonian sim- 
plicity and states’ rights. | 

This states’ rights platform should en- 
list all of those who were opposed to 
dental reciprocity because if a man must 
have his entire professional life limited to 
one state he certainly should be a strong 
booster for that state and one of those 
who look with distrust upon the encroach- 
ment of the national government upon 
the state borders. 

All of those, however, who believe that 
the country is a unit and that all citizens 
of the country should express their feelings 
in the matter of whether they wish the 
dentist to have the advantage of our 
present-day nationalism or whether they 
desire to get as close as possible to the 
ideas of the thirteen original colonies 
which were to all intentions and purposes 
thirteen separate countries. 

Custom houses on every state border 
would be no more archaic than are the 
present restrictions regarding dental prac- 
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u Willing to Give 


$1 and One Day? 





Thousands of Dentists to Act as Judges on 
NATIONAL DENTAL HEALTH DAY 





Plan Adopted at 


HE resolution and brief outline 
of the working plan presented to 
the American Dental Association 
on September 24th, 1925, at Louisville, 
Ky. . The resolution was passed by the 
Board of Trustees, and then was assigned 
to the Commission on Mouth Health and 
_ Public Instruction to be carried out. 
The resolution and plan was first 
presented on September 17th, 1925 
before the American Academy of 
Peridonotology at their annual meet- 
ing by Dr. Louise C. Ball of New York 
City, Director of the International 
Dental Health Foundation for Ckil- 
dren. The resolution was passed 
unanimously on September 23rd, 1925 
by the Mouth Hygiene Section. The 
Mouth Health Commission passed it 
later the same day and the Board of 
Trustees passed it on September 24th, 
1925. Dr. Guy S. Milberry, a mem- 
ber of the Commission on Mouth 
Health and Public Instruction of the 
A.D.A., and Dean of the Dental Col- 
lege of the University of California en- 
gineered the passage of the resolution 
through the various groups, inviting 
Dr. Ball to give the details of the plan. 


The Resolution as Adopted by 
the American Dental 
Association 


“Whereas the American Child 
Health Association has advocated and 
the President of the United States has 
approved of May Day as National 

ealth Day; be it resolved that the 
American Dental Association endorses 
this movement established in the 
interest of Child Welfare and requests 
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A.D.A. Convention 


that the National Health Day of 1996 
be designated as National Dental 
Health Day; and 
“Be ib further resolved that suitable 
_ ways and means be provided to make 
this a nation-wide dental activity, 
provided that no moneys shall be con- 
tributed from the treasury of the 
American Dental Association or asked 
for from either of the above mentioned 
organizations, but shall be secured 
direct from the profession and other 
sources; and be it further resolved 
“That suitable awards in the form 
of American Flags with pedestals be 
offered to schools or individuals in a 
dental health contest on this day.” 





The American Child Health Associa- 
tion prefers that National Health Day 
be retained as May 1, 1926 and that 
the National Dental Health Day be 
designed at the beginning of the cam- 
paign for dental health. 

The Canadian Dental Hygiene Coun- 
cul has also agreed to join in this plan. 


Brief Outline of Plan 


PurposE—To do away with indif- 
ference and to arouse active wide- 
spread interest in mouth health by an 
annual campaign, which would include 
a complete and masterful education 
of the public in nutrition and the care 
of the mouth. 

Stocan—“Each Dentist to Give 
ONE DOLLAR and ONE DAY for 
100% Clean Teeth” for all children 
and students in all schools and colleges 
in the United States. 

THe Pitan—To send a letter, a 
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poster and bulletins to all schools and 
colleges, outlining thé purpose and the 
plan of the contest. 

LetTER—Sent to the heads of all 
schools and explaining the plan and 
asking for their cooperation in their 

schools in this contest. 

PostER—Well made and attractive, 
sent to each school announcing to the 
school the contest, the rules, the 
award, etc., urging team-play. 

Tue ButLetiIn—To each student 
and each school child, a leaflet explain- 
ing in detail how to obtain clean teeth, 
and how to maintain this condition at 
home. Also advising each student 
that he has six months in which to get 
ready—that the judges will give a 
dental health point to the school for 
every clean mouth with healthy gums. 
The school having the greatest number 
of dental points in its district wins the 
school flag. 

Tue Jupces—Every dentist shall 
be a judge for one day. The dentist 
shall inspect the teeth of all students 
for clean teeth only. Three people 
shall constitute the committee in each 
class room. ‘The dentist says “‘yes” 
or “no” after making an inspection, 
a teacher marks this record on the list 
of the class and obtains a per cent 
for the class, a lay person, perhaps 
a member of the Parent-Teacheis 
Association, hands to the student, 
after he has been examined, a white 
slip for “yes,” meaning clean teeth, 
or a blue slip for “no,” meaning un- 
clean teeth. The student’s name 
will appear on the slip with an ap- 

propriate remark either of congratu- 
lation or advice to do better there- 
after, etc. The children in the ele- 











mentary and high schools will be 
asked to take these records home to 
be signed by the parents. 

The school average is to be kept on 
file at the school and a triplicate copy 
made and sent to each of the following: 

1—to the Board of Education of 
the district. 

2—to the committee of the local 
district dental society. 

3—to the local newspapers for 
publication. 

The dental society committee shall 
report the school averages to the 
State Dental Committee and also to 
the National Committee, to be kept 


in @ permanent file at the central 
office of the A.D.A. at Chicago. This 
will give very valuable material for 
further educational activities. Each 
year a new idea can be stressed for a 
national drive in dental health. 

Tue Awarp—Because clean mouths 
mean better citizenship and because 
few schools own a good large school 
flag, the award for the highest per 
cent for dental health points in a given 
school district shall be an American 
flag, 3 feet x 5 feet, mounted on a 
standard on which is a suitable inscrip- 
tion announcing the award with the 
percentage earned, the name of the 
school, the year, etc, the awards to be 
arranged to encourage team play 
nationally. 

Cost or THE Contest—One Dollar 
and One Day of service as Judge from 
every dentist is a very modest contri- 
bution to the cause of mouth health 
of our student body. It is estimated 
that this would pay for printing, post- 
age, clerical work and the flags. 

Pus.iciry—Through the endorse- 
ment and the cooperation of the asso- 
ciations interested in this contest for 
dental health of children, and the 
newspapers and the radio stations 
announcing the contest, its purposes 
and its scope on a given date. During 
the ensuing weeks the newspapers 
could publish one article a week, 
on Fridays, explaining how to ob- 


-tain and maintain clean teeth at 


home, giving such advice as will help 
each student to win for his school a 
dental health point to help his school 
have the highest possible average for 
mouth health, and to win the flag on 
May 1, 1926, May Day, the National 
Child Health Day. The newspapers 
would also publish the growing lists of 
the schools and colleges entering into 
the contest and the names of the 
dentists and dental hygienists who 
have promised to support the cause 
by giving One Dollar and One Day to 
accomplish One Hundred Per cent 
clean teeth. The radio would be 
active in announcing the winning 
average and encouraging the contest 
for the next year. 


THE BENEFIT: 
1—Every home, every dentist 
and every physician would be 

involved. 
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2—The undergraduate ‘dentist, Please send ‘at once the following 
physician, nurse and teacher form filled out (or a letter) to the 
would be educated and they, International Dental Health Founda- 
themselves, would learn much _ tion for Children, 755 Park Avenue, 
about the value of dental New York City. The Foundation js 
health. ome interested in furthering the 
=e plan and is in position to use all data 

se to d wet hes aalied ek which dentists can send in direct, or 
legi timate advertisements since rae tse - i ae 
the public, being enligntened, tal and teaching professions and with 
would discourage “scare ads public health agencies in carrying on 


and overstatements. educational and demonstration work 
; oe for children, teaching both nutrition 
Every Dentist Can Hetp Now: and the home care of teeth. The blank 


_ How can you help? By sending ina ' form might be considered as a “test 
little data and by offering a few con- ballot” or preliminary qualifying 
structive suggestions to make this big _ round in the national contest for 100% 
important campaign worth while. clean teeth. 


PLEASE ‘FILL IN AND MAIL FOR 100% CLEAN TEETH 
IN AMERICA 
International Dental Health Foundation for Children, 
755 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


+ 


I will co-operate in furthering National Dental Health Day. 
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The Man Who 


Believes 


T’S GREAT to be believed in—to 
feel that someone has appraised you 
and decided that you are worthy of 
confidence and faith. 


Your dental dealer is The Man 
Who Believes. He has confidence and 
faith in those of his customers to whom he 
grants credit accommodations. Often these 
customers are new graduates with scant ma- 
terial assets. The Man Who Believes bases 
his judgment on his knowledge of human 
nature, his ability to read character. 


The Man Who Believes will continue to 
believe—will travel to the end of the road— 
with those who keep their word, who do 
not violate his confidence and faith. 


’ 


This is the ninth of a series to be published by 
OraAL HYGIENE in the interest of a better under- 
standing between the profession and the trade. 


















ee OWN in Louisville 
ow last September the 
| American Dental 
jy, Association adopted 
. 43 a resolution to have 
a iN ational Dental Health Day in 
co-operation with the American 
Child Health Association. The 
awards of large American flags 
for the school having the best 
percentage in a county are to be 
awarded on National Child 
Health Day, which has been 
designated as May Ist for.the 
past two years. 

As explained in detail in an 
article beginning on page 452 of 
this OrAL HycIENeE, the plan 
with special emphasis on its den- 
tal aspect was presented person- 
ally to various A. D. A. groups 
at the Louisville meeting by Dr. 
Louise C. Ball, of New York, 
director of the International 
Dental Health Foundation for 
Children. Dr. Ball was the 
founder of the courses in oral 
hygiene at Columbia University, 
having formerly been critic 
teacher in the Teachers’ Train- 
ing Department of Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City. 

Dr. Ball’s organization has 
devised a comprehensive plan 
for the education of children, 
and their parents, in the gospel 
of oral hygiene. It is sketched 
briefly in the article mentioned. 

Part of the plan, which has 
not been covered in this article, 
has to do with the Foundation’s 
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Screening the Gospel of 
Oral Hygiene 


moving-picture film, “Say It 
With Pearls.” 

This film is ready. As its 
name implies, it is a dental 
health motion picture. “Say It 
With Pearls” comprises six reels, 
embracing three chapters—two 
reels to the chapter, each chap- 
ter complete in itself for indi- 
vidual showing. 

Chapter I covers ‘‘Home Care 
of Teeth and Nutrition,” Chap- 
ter II dealing with ‘Tooth- 
brushing, Nutrition and _ the 
‘Dental Do’s,’” while Chapter 
IIT is entitled ‘ ‘Nutrition Hints 
—and Doing Dental Scout 
Work at Home for Babies, Chil- 
dren and Grown-Ups.” 

The film represents an im- 
mense amount of work, differ- 
ing as it does from the ordinary, 
so-called “educational” motion 
picture. “Say It With Pearls” 
teaches so adroitly that the chil- 
dren are unaware they are being 
taught. 

Last April over 2,000 chil: 
dren voluntarily attended a 
showing and sat enthralled dur- 
ing a two-hour period when all 
six reels were projected. 

Inability to read is no bar to 
the child’s understanding of the 
picture, for the action is so de- 
veloped that even very young 
children are instructed by the 
scenes without being read the 
titles. 

The Foundation recommends 
that each chapter be shown sep- 
arately, at intervals of several 
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weeks, although, as stated, the 
great audience of New York 
youngsters did not weary at the 
complete showing. 

The objective of the Founda- 
tion is “to reach the parents of 
the future through the children 
of today, bettering their general 
health by teaching them proper 
nutrition and simple methods of 
taking personal home care of 
their dental health.” 

“Say It. With Pearls” has 
been viewed by many dental and 
educational authorities, and they 
have freely expressed their en- 
thusiastic approval. 

Wickliffe Rose, when he was 
president of the International 
Education Board of the Rocke- 








feller Foundation, said: “In it 
you have combined, with most 
effective results, your command 
of the principles of teaching 
with your technical knowledge 
of dental prophylaxis. I have 
not seen a more impressive pub- 
lic health film.” 

The dean of the dental de- 
partment of University of Cali- 
fornia, Dr. Guy S. Milberry, 
declared he was favorably im- 
pressed with the picture, “par- 
ticularly with the sequence and 
the plan of presentation.” He 
said the film “succeeded won- 
derfully in conveying the mes- 
sage of mouth hygiene.” 

Dr. Daniel H. Squire, dean 
of the dental school at Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, expressed him- 
self similarly. 

Assuring the Foundation that 


he is in entire sympathy with the 


effort, Dr. William Rice, dean 
of the dental school at Tufts 
College, Boston, says: “You 


have succeeded to an unusual 
degree in doing this in such a 
way as to reach a child’s mind 
and make a lasting impression.” 

The success of the picture is 
due partly to its having been pro- 
duced with a thorough knowl- 
edge of child psychology. Dr. 
William A. Loud, member of 
the Massachusetts State Oral 
Hygiene Committee, at once 
recognized this. “The picture 
talks to the children in their . 
own language,” said Dr. Loud. 
“The fault of most teachers of 
children on scientific subjects is 
talking over their heads.” 

This quality of the picture 
was also discovered by a special 
committee of the Massachusetts 
Dental Hygiene Council—Dean 
L. S. Miner, Dean William 
Rice and Dr. E. Melville Qinby 
—in their report that “the com- 
mittee sees evidence of keen in- 
sight into the psychology of the 
child in the ingenious manner in 
which the subject is presented, 
and desires to express its ap- 
proval of the happy faculty dis- 
played in interesting children in 
the very important matter of 
oral hygiene.” 

OrAL HyGIENE believes it 
the duty of every dentist and 
every dental organization to 
shoulder the wheel of the Inter- 
national Dental Health Foun- 
dation for Children—a ready- 
made instrument for spreading 
the gospel of oral hygiene. 

The address of the Interna- 
tional Dental Health Founda- 
tion for Children, Inc., is 755 
Park Avenue; New York, and 
readers of OrAL HYGIENE 


should communicate direct. 
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Translated and Briefed by CHAS. W. BARTON 


Canada ? 

pee N A PAPER entitled 
Merey peed) Musings read before 
Pea (aed the Nova Scotia Den- 
i, Society in July, 






FBR ec w]| tal 
1925, Dr. C. S. Mac- 
Arthur, of Truro, N. 
S., recounts his system of treating 
the child patient, a system devel- 
oped after twenty-five years of ex- 
perience during which more than 
usual attention has been paid to the 
teeth of the younger patients. With- 
out rendering here the psychologi- 
cal and practical questions relative 
to the treatment of children, both 
very ably discussed by the doctor, 
we cannot refrain from underlining 
quite particularly the closing para- 
graphs of Dr. MacArthur’s excel- 
lent paper, since it contains 
considerations born out of “the la- 
mentable conclusion that we are 
still very far from a sound dental 
armament in the average mouth.” 
Looking at. it in the broadest sense, 
it is questionable if we have kept 
pace with our so-called civilization. 

“Has it ever occurred to us, I won- 
der,” asks Dr. MacArthur, “that our 
daily efforts are most illogical? 
Locking the door after the horse 
has been stolen is surely so; and 
yet the bulk of our work is almost 
wholly reparative rather than pre- 
ventive, or, better still, constructive. 
Quite true that we are, and will be 
for the duration of our active prac- 
tices, immediately concerned with 
conditions as they exist in the 
mouths of the present generation; 
but this is no reason why we should 
not do our utmost in a constructive 
way. In short, I mean that it is 
quite within our province to give 
the mothers among our clientele 
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professional advice in the matter of 
both prenatal and postnatal diet. 
Too much of our work is restricted 
to patchwork, for such the best fill- 
ing or artificial denture is; and 
just so surely as we wish for a 
better class of teeth in succeeding 
generations we must begin to build 
in the present. The rules are so 
few and simple that I would almost 
say we are recreant in our duty if 
we do not proffer our services, 
whether sought or not. Any claim 
that by so doing we are infringing 
on the prerogatives of the medical 
profession I do not consider at all 
well founded; for each of us must 
at some time or other have been 
surprised at the evident ignorance 
of some medical practitioners—and 
I say this with all kindness and re- 
spect for them—as to diet value 
from a dental standpoint. 
“Coupled with correct dietary must 
be a proper correlative functioning 
of the various endocrine glands; 
for correct diet alone will not pro- 
duce the desired results if the metab- 
olism is faulty; and here is where 
we must work in conjunction with 
our medical brethren. Is the con- 
tract too big or the time not yet for 
so ambitious a project? I believe 
not, for I have tried it and am al- 
ready getting results which are 
most encouraging. ‘Man must 
reach higher than he can grasp, or 
what is heaven for?’ ’—Oral Health. 
One of the new and interesting 
features at the Canadian National 
Exhibition held at Toronto during 
the first two weeks of September, 
1925, was the dental clinic. This 
dental health exhibit attracted much 
attention, hundreds of thousands of 
people from all parts of Canada 
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and the United States stopping to 
watch the dentists make the exam- 
inations and take the x-ray pictures. 
Prominent men who visited the 
clinic declared it to be one of the 
most helpful things on the grounds, 
and that it possessed great educa- 
tonal value. The clinic was 
thronged with patients anxious to 
receive free examinations and ad- 
vie and to have x-ray pictures 
taken when indicated. During the 
two weeks, ten hundred and fifty- 
five patients were examined, and 
eight hundred and _ ninety-three 
x-rays taken and emergency treat- 
ment was given to those in distress. 
People from all walks of life took 
advantage of the services provided, 
and the information gathered at 
the clinic proves conclusively that 
the failure to get much-needed den- 
tal work done is not due entirely to 
inability to pay the required fee; 
many well-to-do people had a large 
number of defects needing atten- 
tion, but they had not been sufh- 
ciently well impressed with the 
urgency of the need. 

The dental survey of the school 
children of the Province is being 
catried on in a most satisfactory 
manner. More than thirty thousand 
children were examined during the 
month of June and a large number 
of districts covered during Septem- 
ber. The dentists are co-operating 
ina most praiseworthy manner and 
very satisfactory results are being 
achieved. A more complete report 
will be presented in a few months. 


In the same issue of this journal 
are reprinted Dr. M. M. Davis, 
Jr.’s Principles of a Community Den- 
tal Policy as prepared by him for 
the Committee on Dispensary De- 
velopment of the United Hospital 
Fund of New York City. 
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Great Britain 


Food in Relation to Dental and 
some other Defects gives to Sir 
Harry Baldwin, Surgeon Dentist 
to the King, an opportunity of ask- 
ing whether our vitamin intake has 
been reduced in recent times. Civil- 
ization, according to Sir Harry, un- 


doubtedly has tended in this direc- 
tion. Many causes have been at 
work to bring about a deficiency of 
vitamins in our own times,—e. g.: 
the high milling and “refining” of 
the wheat flour; the considerable 
use of highly milled rice (polished 
rice), corn flour, pearl! barley, sago, 
tapioca, arrowroot, all of which 
have no vitamins; the hand-feeding 
of babies; the use of “factory” 
foods, such as egg substitutes, cus- 
tard powders, jelly powders, soup 
powders, most of which have no 
vitamins; the too exclusive use of 
“muscle meats” (beef, mutton, fish), 
and the neglect of the internal or- 
gans as food; the substitution of 
tea and coffee for beer; the aban- 
donment of rye, whole barley, and 
to a considerable extent, of fresh 
oatmeal, as food. 

Our bread and flour, for several 
generations, has been increasingly 
deprived of its vitamins until today 
this staple food of the people con- 
tains absolutely none. The tendency 
to rely on tinned, preserved, and 
factory made foods has continuously 
increased, and nearly all their vita- 
mins are consistently destroyed. 
Village shops in country places are 
piled from floor to ceiling with tins 
and jars of preserved foods, even 
in the most fertile counties. Tin- 
ned meats, jams, marmalade, dried 
fruits, polished rice, corn flour, mac- 
earoni, custard powders, egg sub- 
stitutes, margarine,—all with vita- 
mins reduced to vanishing point. 
To doubt that a diet based on these 
can be other than conducive to a 
deficiency of vitamins and malnu- 
trition when not supplemented with 
an abundance of fresh milk, eggs, 
and green vegetables seems to show 
almost as great a degree of unrea- 
soning incredulity as to deny that 
diphtheria is due to micro-organ- 
isms. 

The Maoris of New Zealand of 
a past generation had magnificent 
teeth, but in the course of one gen- 
eration during which they have 
come under conditions of feeding 
similar to our own they have ac- 
quired such a large amount of den- 
tal caries that they show no superi- 
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ority in this respect over ourselves. 
The same is true of negroes who 
have come under our own condi- 
tions of living, and of natives of 
India. For years Sir Harry had 
under his observation a Tamil lady. 
Before she ever left India she had 
perfect teeth. She came to England 
and speedily developed dental ca- 
ries. She returned to India, and 
while there developed no fresh ca- 
ries; then back in England for a 
time she developed more caries. 
These changes of residence went 
on over a period of some years, 
with invariably the same results. 
These striking facts can only be ex- 
plained on one supposition, viz. 
that the cause for the caries was to 
be found in the English food. The 
caries of the present time has been 
attributed to many fanciful causes: 
overstrain occasioned by the in- 
creased restlessness of life, vaccina- 
tion, inharmonious working of en- 
docrin glands, sexual selection, and 
so on; but the known facts all lead 
to the conclusion that food is at the 
bottom of the matter, and that the 
worst offender in our modern civil- 
ized diet is the white flour in its 
various manifestations. 

Sir Harry thinks that Great Brit- 
ain’s comparative failure in ath- 
letics at present may be due to de- 
ficiencies in feeding. Viewing in 
general the many symptoms of phys- 
ical and mental decline, Sir Harry 
believes that “there seems to be no 
reason to doubt that with proper 
feeding, which means simply a re- 
turn to the habits of feeding of our 
ancestors, we shall regain a more 
perfect. development in every part, 
in fact that we shall again attain 
the robustness, the freedom from 
certain diseases, the fertility, and 
the genius of our highly distin- 
guished ancestors.’— The Dental 
Magazine. 


Denmark 


Dr. E. Haderup, of Copenhagen, 
states that the first school dental 
clinic in Denmark was created on 
December 4th, 1896, in Svendborg, 
by the city of Svendborg giving a 
room in the school while Dr. M. 





Kiatr equipped the clinic with jp. 
struments and worked for over tep 
years as community dentist withouy 
receiving any salary or remunera- 
tion whatsoever. 

In the year 1909 the community 
of Esbjerg opened its schoo! dental] 
clinic, and in December, 1910 the 
community of Frederiksberg starte/ 
its first more important school clinic 
which was equipped to look after 
about 10,000 children. 

The community of Frederiksberg 
which constituted an independent 
community within the district of 
Copenhagen, had been giving den. 
tal treatment already from 1900 to 
1909 inasmuch as a dentist treated 
the children sent to him, in the 
nine different schools. But with the 
opening of the above mentioned 
clinic systematic dental service had 
been introduced for the first time 
in the schools in Denmark. Since 
then school dental service nas been 
organized in various parts of the 
country, and at present there are 
22 communities giving schoo] den- 
tal service, also a number of insti- 
tutions such as children’s home, 
sanitariums, etc., and several pri- 
vate schools. — Corres pondenzblatt 
fiir Zahnarzte, No. 9, 1925. 





International Dental 
Federation 


The Report on the Meeting of 
the F. D. I. in Luxemburg, in 
August, 1924, is interesting beyond 
those of former years inasmuch as 
the chairman of the Oral Hygiene 
Committee, the able Prof. Jessen, 
in his address to the members of 
his committee does not hesitate to 
ask his collaborators to help letting 
the words be followed by deeds. 
At the meetings of the Federation 
in Madrid and Paris, says Prof. 
Jessen, suggestions have been made 
and resolutions adopted which were 
accepted and confirmed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. In the meat- 
time, these resolutions should have 
been carried out, which, however, 
they were not, so that in the cours 
of recent years the Federation has 
not progressed one step in the ac 
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vith in- f complishment of their task. A re- 
ver ten organization of the Committee on 
without § Hygiene is contemplated. 

lunera-§ Prof. Jessen repudiates very em- 
phatically Witthaus’ statements in 
munity f the Dental Cosmos and other dental 
dental periodicals as to the tole which the 
10 the # toothbrush plays in the etiology of 
started § dental caries and as to the responsi- 
1 clinic bility of the Federation of contribut- 
¢ after ing to the prevalency of tooth decay 
by recommending the use of tooth- 
ksberg § brushes. 

endent# A number of resolutions were 
ict of f proposed, adopted, and ratified. 
z den- § Prof. Jessen invites the societies in 
900 to f the various countries represented by 
reated I the F. D. I. to propose to the au- 
in the | thorities of their several countries 


ith the f that dental care be introduced into | 


tioned § the kindergarten schools. 

¢ had} Dr. Ferrand proposes the forma- 
| time § tion of an International Institute of 
Since I Dental Hygiene, the decision as to 
) been B the exact place of such an institu- 
of the H tion to be reserved until after the 
€ are § presentation and acceptance of the 
den- f present report. Dr. Bruske pro- 
Insti- § noses to work toward official recog- 
home, § nition of dental care as an integral 
| pri- part of public health work and 
zblatt # health insurance. Dr. F. Watry 
would like to see the oral hygiene 
committees of the Red Cross, the 
Army and Navy keep in constant 
touch with each other by means of 
one or more delegates. On the pro- 
posal of ‘Dr. W. B. Paterson the 


: o! I Hygiene Commission of the F. D. I. 
yond f 8 of the opinion that it would 
+h as @ Sreatly tend toward the public wel- 
iene fare if in all Ministries of Public 
ssen, @ Health the office of a Dental Di- 
rs of tector were created for the super- 
te to @ Vision and organization of a public. 
tting § dental service. 

eeds. As a reply to the accusations by 


ation @ Witthaus, Dr. Ferrand suggests 
Prof. @ that the Oral Hygiene Committee 
nade # of the F. D. I. recommend tooth- 
were @ brush drill in all primary schools, 
Ex- & since the toothbrush constitutes one 
eal: & of the most important points in oral 
have @ prophylaxis. 

ver, Ora. Hyciene as the oldest 
urs & publication devoted to the subject is 
interested in the proposal by Dr. 
Bruske to publish for the F. D. I. a 












Journal of the Hygiene Committee. 





Australia 


Dr. Bevan W. Neave,; in sum- © 
ming up the work of Wallace, 
Pickerill, and the Mellanbys on 
Food, as popularized by Truby 
King and the Plunkett nursing sys- 
tem, is “fairly optimistic as regards 
results, insofar as the mouth is con- 
cerned.” A number of leaflets and 
other educational literature on the 
importance of a correct diet for the 
welfare and development of the 
infant has been doing a lot of good; 
but “unfortunately,” says Dr. Neave, 
“even in cases where a child has 
been correctly brought up as far as 
diet is concerned, and where thor- 
ough mastication has been insisted 
upon, the habit is liable to be lost 
as it grows up. The foods on the 
average table are more suitable for 
bolting, and are generally well 
washed down. In addition, the 
stress of modern life, even for 
children, allows too little time for 
meals. On porridges and puddings, 
as at present served, practically no 
chewing is done. -The old Scotch 
porridge was made very thick, and 
the milk with which it was eaten 
was generally taken in a cup along- 
side, and not poured over the plate. 
We might, with advantage, go back 
to thick porridge again.. Failing 
this return, or with it, Mr. Hecht, 
Honorary Secretary of the Food 
Education Society of England, ad- 
vocates the use of zweibach, or 
scrunch as he calls it, to be eaten 
at the same time. 

“We as dentists should be more 
free with our advice as regards 
food when asked, as we so often 
are, how mouth troubles can be 
avoided, but to do this we must- 
have a common platform and work 
along the same lines as far as pos- 
sible. I do not think we are as 
divided on this question as we are 
on most dental subjects, and fair 
uniformity of opinion on our side 
can do a great deal of good. If the 
coming generation benefits even a 
little from our efforts now, then we . 
have not lived in vain.” The Den- 
tal Science Journal of Australia. 
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“You say that Miss Agely is des- 
perate for a man?” 

“Yes; she had twin beds put in 
her room, so she’d have twice as 
many to look under.” 


“How’s that new assistant of 
yours making out?” 

“Oh all right, I suppose,” an- 
swered the doctor. “She’s got things 
so tangled up in my office already 
that I can’t get along without her.” 


QTE 


If you have a story that appeals to you as funny, send it in to the 
editor. He may print it—but he won’t send it back. 









“What position did you hold 4 
your last place?” asked the dent 
dealer. “4 

“T was a doer, sir.” 

“A doer! What’s that?” 

“Well, sir, you see, when my @ 
ployer wanted anything done | 
would tell the cashier, the cashi 
would tell the bookkeeper, the be 
keeper would tell the clerk, and] 
clerk would tell me.’ 

“And what would happen then 
- “Well, sir, as I hadn’t anyone 
tell it to I'd ‘do it.” 4 



























BoarpeR: “What is there for 
breakfast? Hope not ham and eggs 
again.” 

Maw: “No, sir; 
eggs this morning.” 

BoarDER: “Thank the stars! What 
is it?” 


Mal: “Only ham.” 


° 


not ham and 


“Good morning,” accosted a sales- 


man. Are you the lady of the 
house ?” 
“Nope,” snapped the woman at 


the door. “My daughter’s out play- 
ing tennis.” 


OBSERVATIONS OF OLDEST INHABIT- 
ANT:'“I kin remember when, if the 
women wore cotton stockings, it 
didn’t mean their husbands were 
only half a lap ahead of the poor- 
house.” 


“Dr. Robertson pays cash for 


everything, I understand.” 
“What a monotonous life he must 
lead,” 












FINMAN: “Those aren’t regu 
golf stockings that Miss Presto is 
wearing, are they?” 

Happige: “They assuredly are. 
Haven’t you noticed the hole in 
one ?” 









“Father,” said the four-year-old, @ > ~ 


ia 


when the old man returned fromm 
the office, “I wish you'd speak to ig 
your wife.: We’ve had a terrible 
scene.” 


“No, dearie, Tom isn’t much of 
a driver,” conceded Irene to her 
chum, “but he certainly does know 
how to park a car.’ 


“Here, you,” snorted Cleopatra to 
the thwarted assassin, “don’t be P| 


an asp.” 


Bit: “Mary wears less clothes 
than any girl I know.” 

WituiaM: “I'd say she was a gill 
without much honor.” 


